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WILLIAM CANT STUROC. 
BY H. H. METCALF. 


Forty-three years ago there came into the little town o1 
Sunapee, in Sullivan county, on the western border of the 
romantic lake of the same name, whose charms were then 
comparatively unknown, but are now heralded through 
the land, and annually attract hundreds of people,—among 
whom are many of the most intellectual and cultured in 
the country, poets, authors, and savants who make their 
summer home upon its emerald shores,—a young man 
named William C. Sturoc, a son of “bonny” Scotland, a 
lover of the beautiful in nature and of honesty among men. 
He came from Montreal, on a visit to a friend. He found 
in the scenery about this beautiful lake— 


“Sweet Granite Katrine of this mountain land”’ 


as his muse has termed it in later days—much to remind 
him of his native country, rugged mother of sturdy sons 
and comely daughters, amid whose lakes and mountains 
his early lite was passed; and the impression left upon his 
poetic nature, though developed in no immediate purpose, 
unquest tionably exerted a powerful influence in subse quently 
determining the location of his permanent abiding-place. 

It was during this visit that he was favored with an intro- 
duction to the late Hon. Edmund Burke of Newport, and 
formed an acquaintance with that talented and remarkable 
man, whose intellectual power bore the stamp of genius, 
which ultimately grew into strong and ppenime.. friendship. 
Acting upon the advice of Mr. Burke, e young man, who, 
since leaving his native land, had spent t several years in 
Montreal, engaged in the daily avocation of a mechanic, 
but attending a literary and scientific institution during the 
evenings, where he had gained a good knowledge of mod- 
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ern science and of at least two languages beside his own, 
decided to engage in the study of law, and ultimately 
entered upon the same in Mr. Burke’s office. 

It was impossible for a young man of positive and yet 
susceptible nature to be brought into close association with 
such a man as Mr. Burke without imbibing in no small 
degree the views which he entertained concerning public 
and political questions, and forming a devoted attachment 
to the principles and policies of government which he 
espoused and cherished, especially when the same were in 
harmony with his own ideas of right and justice and his 
own conceptions of duty. It is not strange, therefore, 
that, in the exciting political period in which he came into 
the country, and under the tutelage and influence of such a 
man as Edmund Burke, the subject of our sketch soon 
became as strongly interested in politics as in law, and that 
not a long time elapsed before he was championing upon 
the stump in the political contests of the day the Jeffer- 
sonian doctrines to which he has given his adherence, and 
in fealty to which he has never swerved. The writer well 
remembers the first political address to which he ever 
listened, in the Sullivan county hamlet where several of his 
early years were passed, which address, earnest, impetuous 
and convincing, indicative alike of the devotion of the 
speaker and of stronger power of argument and expres- 
sion yet to be developed, was given by Mr. Sturoc soon 
after entering upon his legal studies at Newport, and was 
probably his own first effort in that direction. 

Admitted to the bar in Sullivan county in 1855, and 
establishing his residence the following year in Sunapee. 
where he has ever since had his home, Mr. Sturoc soon 
became a prominent figure in the public life of the com- 
munity, notwithstanding the fact that his student habits, 
his native love of pastoral life, and his strong poetic tem- 
perament have combined to withhold him from that active 
practice of his profession, in which he might otherwise have 
won high distinction. He soon commanded the full confi- 
dence of his townsmen, and through all the years down to 
the present time has been their confidential adviser in all 
matters involving questions of a legal nature, and has trans- 
acted an extensive general office business. At the same time 
his legal reading has been extensively pursued, especially 
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upon constitutional lines. In evidence of the extent of his 
research and ability in this direction may be cited the fact 
that, in 1871, he was the author of a series of articles 
appearing in the New Hampshire Patriot over the nom de 
plume of ** Junius,” which were attributed by many law- 
yers at the time to the late Hon. Edmund L. Cushing, 
subsequently chief-justice of the supreme court, especi ially 
those upon the subject of «* A Constitutional Judiciary. 

For four years successively, from 1865 to 1869, Mr. 
Sturoc was elected by his townsmen as their representative 
in the general court, where he took and maintained a 
prominent position among the leaders upon the Democratic 
side of the house, both in debate and general legislative 
work, and that at a time when the membership upon that 
side included many of the master minds of the party in the 
state. In parliamentary discussion, as upon the stump as 
a campaign speaker, his terse and clear-cut sentences, 
incisive delivery and ready comprehension of the point in 
issue, made him a foeman worthy the steel of any debater, 
while in his impassioned moments his oratory often reached 
the point of true eloquence. For many years, indeed, 
‘* Sturoc of Sunapee” was a notable figure on convention 
occasions, and when speaking was in order seldom failed 
to respond most happily to the repeated calls of his many 
admirers. 

But his love of rural pursuits and strong devotion to litera- 
ture, covering of course the congenial realm of poetry, 
have tended to lead him in later years from active partici- 
pation in political matters, although he perimitted the use 
of his name at one time as the candidate of his party for 
state senator in the Sullivan district, and more than once 
received a handsome support for a congressional nomina- 
tion. His occasional poetic productions, given to the pub- 
lic through various channels in the past, have demonstrated 
through their fineness and delicacy of sentiment, combined 
with vigor of expression, the real poet soul with which he 
is endowed, have undoubtedly won him truer admiration 
than anything he has accomplished in other directions, and 
have inspired the hope for which, we trust, there is rea- 
sonable promise of fulfillment,that ere his lifework is 
ended he may gather up for preservation in substantial 
form the charming gems of fancy to which his muse has 
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iven birth. In July, 1867, he received from Dartmouth 
College the honorary degree of Master of Arts. 

Not only in his adopted home, but in his native land 
have the productions of his pen commanded attention and 
admiration, while he has received favorable notice in 
various publications on both sides of the water, including 
Ross’ “Scottish Poets in America”; an elegantly illus- 
trated quarto published in Arbroath, his native place, and 
Edwards’ ‘* Modern Scottish Poets,” a work published at 
Brechin, Scotland, and now reaching sixteen volumes, in 
the fourth of which are presented a number of his shorter 
poems, with an appreciative biographical notice, in con- 
cluding which the writer says: ‘In his longer poems 
scenery is graphically depicted, and the rhyme is easy and 
flowing. All his songs have the true ring ‘of Scottish feel- 
ing, dressed in simple, hearty language. They are delicate 
and beautiful, and marked by true poetical inspiration.” 

Mr. Sturoc is not the man to boast of his ancestry, and 
if their claim to notice rested solely on the ground of con- 
ferred titles, the writer of this sketch believes he would not 
permit the same to be mentioned, for he would, no doubt, 
readily quote the lines of Burns— 

“The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 
But when, on both sides of his family, the hereditary trait 
has been for generations marked intellectual strength, he 
will pardon his biographer for naming a few of the links 
backward, all verified by the local and general histories of 
his native land. 

‘Cantsland,” an estate in Kincardineshire, Scotland, 
near Fasque, the patrimonial residence of the Gladstones, 
had for several hundred years been in the possession of the 
Cants, and although it hi 1s A gee into new hands it still 
bears the ancient name. t. Cyrus, in the same county, 
was the dwelling-place vinden Cant, the maternal grand- 
father of the subject of this sketch; and this James Cant 
was cousin to the tamous Immanuel Cant (Kant), whose 
parents removed from Scotland in 1722, just two years 
before the birth of the philosopher at Koenigsberg, Prus- 
sia.* Immanuel died in 1804. 


* All the biographers of Immanuel agree as to the nativity of his parents, and 
the substitution, by Immanuel, of the initial K for C in his name. 
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The grandfather of Mr. Sturoc had four daughters,— 
Helen, Ann, Margaret, and Jane, and one son, John, who, 
after a life of great activity, sleeps ‘‘ the sleep that knows 
no waking” in the quiet little graveyard of Trumbull, 
Conn., near Bridgeport; and beside him rests his son, 
Rev. James Cant, who preached in that town for twenty 
years. 

Ann Cant was the mother of Mr. Sturoc, and was mar- 
ried to Francis Sturoc of Arbroath in Forfarshire, Scotland, 
on the r9th of December, 1808, as the ‘* Marriage Lines” 
and the records of the Kirk session of St. Vigeans parish 
declare. To Francis, by his wife Ann, were born -+en 
children, the ninth of whom was William C. Sturoc, who 
first saw the light on the 4th of November, 1822. The 
father of William died in 1851, aged 77 years, the mother 
having died some years previous. Only three of this large 
family now remain,—Betsey Robertson of Aldbar, Scot- 
land, William C. of Sunapee, and Margaret Sturoc of 
Andover, Mass. 

Having spoken of the maternal ancestors of Mr. Sturoc, 
it only remains to be said of the paternal side of his family 
that the Sturoc of Panbride—the favorite parish of Lord 
Panmure, and the place of the ** Live and let live” monu- 
ment of that noble family—were a more than commonly 
able set of men, and that Francis, the father of William, 
was well known as highly cultured and profoundly read, 
and, although a business man simply, he lived and died 
respected by all who knew him. Of other members of 
the Sturoc family it may be generally stated that they 
developed clerical proclivities. James Sturoc, the uncle 
of William, was an able Baptist preacher in Arbroath; 
David Sturoc, a cousin, was of the Original Secession, 
and preached at Midholm, near Selkirk; James Lawson, 
another cousin, was a preacher of the same denomi- 
nation; and Rev. John Sturoc, son of David, is to-day 
the front man of that ecclesiastical organization in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. Rev. David was a man of very ready 
speech and pen, and sixty years ago repeatedly entered 
into public debate with the renowned Dr. Wardlaw of 
Glasgow. 

The great-grandfather of William, James Sturoc, died 
in Panbride in 1750, as his epitaph tells, and in his day 
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had written a book of ‘‘ Hymns and Spiritual Songs.” 
It is barely possible that the poetical vein in the “ Bard of 
Sunapee” has descended from that distant source. But it 
may also be truly stated that Ann Cant Sturoc had a mind 
well stored with the literature, especially the ballad lore, 
of her native land, and that she used, as a kind Scottish 
mother would, to pour into the open ears of her susceptible 
child the quaint but thrilling ballads of the ‘‘land of the 
mountain and the flood.” 

December 12, 1856, Mr. Sturoc was united in marriage 
with Sarah C. Chase, a cousin of the late Chief-Justice J. 
E. Sargent of Concord, who departed this life February 9, 
1889. His home is a tine old mansion, occupying a com- 
manding location at ** The Harbor,” built by his wife’s 
ancestors a century ago, and remodelled by himself in 
1860. Here, especially in summer time, comes many a 
visitor from far and near to see and hear the * Bard of 
Sunapee,” and a hearty Scotch welcome from the master 
is the unfailing response to the summons of the door-bell, 
while his general hospitality has long been proverbial. 
As an interesting conversationalist, his peer is seldom 
found; while as neighbor, friend and citizen, he is faithful 
to the minutest obligation. 

Although past his ‘* threescore years and ten,” he is still 
active and vigorous in body as in mind, having made an 
extended visit to the great international exhibition at Chi- 
cago the present season, and enjoying in the fullest meas- 
ure the manifold triumphs of human genius and skill there 
accumulated. 

He has an excellent library, containing many rare and 
antique works as well as the products of modern thought 
and advancement. For the last twenty years, since his 
retirement from active politics, his studies have been 
largely scientific, embracing more immediately the fixed 
sciences of astronomy, geology, and cerebral physiology. 
His political views are, as they always have been and 
always will be, Jeffersonian; while as far as so-called 
creeds are concerned, he often repeats the couplet of the 
English poet,— 

“For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 


As a choice specimen of Mr. Sturoc’s poetry, and one 
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which compares favorably with any of the recognized gems 
of Scottish or American song, we present, in closing, his 
beautiful lines to 

MARY. 


I saw a vision in my boyhood’s days 

So bright, so pure, that in my raptur’d dreaming 
Its tints of emerald and its golden rays 

Had more of heavenly than of earthly seeming. 
The roseate valley and the sunlit mountain 

Alike, enchanted as by wand of fairy, 
Breathed out as from a high and holy fountain 

On flower and breeze the lovely name of Mary. 


That youthful vision time hath not effaced, 
But year by year the cherished dream grew deeper, 
And memory’s hand at midnight hour oft traced, 
Once more, the faithful vision of the sleeper; 
No chance or change could ever chase away 
This idol thought that o’er my life would tarry, 
And lead me in my darkest hours to say— 
‘ My better angel is my hoped-for Mary.” 


The name was fix’d—a fact of fate’s recording 
And swayed by magic all this single heart ; 
The strange decree disdained a novel wording, 
And would not from my happy future part; 
As bright 't was writ as is the milky way 
The bow of promise in a sky unstarry- 
That shed its light and shone with purest ray 
Through cloud and tempest round the name of Mary. 
Burns hymn’d His “ Mary’’ when her soul had passed 
Away from earth and all its sin and sorrow, 
But mine hath been the spirit that hath cast 
A gleam of sunshine on each blessed morrow; 
And crowned at last this trusting heart hath been 
With fruits of faith that naught on earth could vary, 
For I have lived until my eyes have seen 
The vision real in the form of Mary 


NATHANIEL P. ROGERS AND FAMILY. 


BY ALMA |]. HERBERT. 


It was a great day for the anti-slavery cause when, in 
June, 1838, Nathaniel Peabody Rogers, one of the noblest 
of New Hampshire’s sons of genius,—the brilliant lawyer, 
the keen wit, the fine, classical scholar, the Christian heri- 
tor of a long line of ministers,—in the honor and dignity 
of ripe maturity, endowed with magic pen, music, and ora- 
tory, threw himself, renouncing a competent fortune and 
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brilliant prospects, whole heart, mind and soul, a heart 
true, loving, alive in every fibre to the interests of human- 
ity, an intellect acute, trained, polished, a soul pure, cour- 
ageous as the mountain eagle, into the breach occasioned 
by the death of the saintly Joseph Horace Kimball, and 
became editor of the little Abolition paper, Zhe Herald of 
Freedom. 

The principles of the little sheet, published at Concord, 
N. H., certainly in the first years, should have claimed 
the support of every patriot, every Christian. Blinded 
patriot and Christian scorned, hissed. How few to-day 
can appreciate the bitterness of the battle! But the seed 
was sown; the blood of the martyrs ran in the veins of 
all the family. Mrs. Rogers, born, at Newbury, Vt., 
was the second of the nine daughters of Judge Daniel 
Farrand of Burlington. A few weeks after the birth of 
the youngest daughter the mother died, and the babe, 
Mrs. Nathaniel E. Russell of Fairfield, Mass., was con- 
signed to the care of Mary Porter, the second sister, who 
nobly honored the trust. The circle of sisters, all gifted 
Christian women, received the best educational advantages 
of the day, and well improved them. The grand scenery 
around Lake Champlain, and its islands and mountains on 
either side, stimulated to an intense love of nature; and 
the inspiration of patriotism in the war of 1812 was fan- 
ned by the battle fought only a few miles away, the guns 
heard onshore. Mary read well at four years, and at five 
had memorized Pope’s ‘ Messiah” verbatim. One or two 
readings sufficed to fix a poem in her retentive memory, 
and thenceforth she continued to store up the richest wealth 
of the age, and to the last her recitations were the delight 
of all listeners. We who have so much cannot imagine 
the wild luxury of joy experienced by well read-youth 
over each new creation of the **Great Wizzard’s” pen, 
nor their interest in history, the classics, and Shakespeare. 
Such was the cultured wife of Rogers. She followed him 
in his anti-slavery views with unflinching support and cheer- 
fully accepted all the resultant trials, and few knew how 
severe they were; but no complaint nor bitterness fell 
from her lips; she kept sweet and found inspiration in 
difficulties. The most unobtrusive of reticent women, but 
when drawn out, like her husband, a most delightful con- 
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versationalist. And it was such a family that society 
ostracised ! but they had Garrison, Whittier, who wrote his 
‘¢In Memoriam” there, with one of the daughters in Qua- 
ker garb as an inspiration, Wendell Phillips, and scores 
of others ‘* of whom the world was not worthy” as familiar 
guests at the frugal board, and converse high was daily 
bread. ‘* We did not expect Mr. Pierpont here when he 
lectured, but he came. We were at the table, with only 
bread and milk, andI gave him bowl and spoon, as he wished 
to stop with us.” But violence, contumely, and wrong will 
tell, and, after years of physical suffering, from an injury 
received at college, and confinement for some time to his 
couch, October 16, 1846, Rogers passed on to solve the 
mystery of the ages, and, one Sunday afternoon, the 
clouds weeping bitterly, the precious dust was laid beneath 
the turf in a still unmarked grave !* 

Ere long the bereaved wife and seven children returned 
to the ancestral lands in the beautiful valley of the Pemi- 
gewasset, accompanied by Mr. John R. French, who had 
married the elder daughter, Frances, to engage in fruit 
culture, and later were scattered. Mary, Mrs. Thomas L. 
Kimball, far away in the sunset land, claimed the almost 
idolized mother, and her last twenty years were spent in 
Omaha, Neb., blessing and blessed, excelling in all house- 
wifely acts, with an intense love of child-life, ever ready 
for kind deeds, yet kept abreast with the literature of 
the day—after the age of seventy reviving her interest in 
the French, reading and speaking the language with facil- 
ity. She kept at hand the New Testament, Shakespeare, 
Scott and other poets, and John Fiske. ‘* What shall we 
study?” was one of her last questions. Her instincts 
were so pure that her judgment was rarely at fault; loving 
simplicity, and womanly timid, her moral courage rose to 
the heights of the sublime; the wish that the mystery of 
the future life ** were a little more tangible” and the 
natural dread of death melted in loving trust. It was 
given in her last years to walk in sandals of light in the 
Beula Land, till on the 4th of April, 1890, fully conscious, 
and confined to her bed but three days, she was reunited 
to those long gone before. Ninety-three years! what a 
vista to review ! 





* When will New Hampshire honor herself by honoring that grave? 
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Mrs. French, leaving two sons, one a prosperous lawyer 
in Omaha, died at Edenton, North Carolina, of some 
form of congestive chills common to that Dismal Swamp 
region, her beautiful life a sacrifice to the bitterness of the 
people among whom Mr. French held some official station 
after the war. She died July 22, 1866. 

The second daughter, Caroline, Mrs. Victor Smith, 
whose husband was appointed by Lincoln, at the request 
of Salmon P. Chase, collector of the Puget Sound dis- 
trict, is regarded as ‘*a central figure,” ** one of the most 
important of characters,” ** the first white woman in Port 
Angeles, and the pioneer mother of Chellum county, Wash- 
ington,” had a life of varied experience among savage 
Indians and scarcely less savage whites in that great 
Western section. When the custom-house was washed 
away, in 1863, she saved two lives at the risk of her own. 
A widow, with a life of noble record, devoted to suffering 
humanity. After her mother’s death she was taken very 
seriously ill at Omaha, and lay long on the very border- 
land of shadows, most assiduously attended by the sisters. 
When partially recovered she desired to return to her 
son’s, at the Sound, and arrived there greatly worn and 
debilitated. 

Ellen, the beautiful sweet singer, so beloved by her 
music pupils and by so many in Concord, who had rescued 
her nephew from death in a burning building, always del- 
icate, and greatly needing rest and recuperation after the 
long watch of love, went with Lucie, the youngest sister, 
to visit friends at Colorado Springs. Suddenly, in the 
midst of the enjoyment of nature in that lovely region, 
some bilious trouble was followed by convulsion, extreme 
debility and death, “eptember 17, 1890. 

The fact of the de ease of her devoted and self-sacrific- 
ing sister was withheld from Caroline as long as possible, 
but in her very low and enfeebled condition the shock, 
when known, speedily reunited the loving sisters, Caroline 
dying at the house of her son, Norman R. Smith, the sec- 
ond of her five children, January 31, 1891. Mr. French 
died soon after at Boise City, Idaho. 

Daniel, the oldest of Mr. Rogers’s sons, resides in Min- 
burn, Iowa, and has a family of eight children, six of 
them sons. 
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Charles Stewart, who not long ago so sadly ended life 
in St. Paul, where he had a happy home, his wife the 
recent recipient of a munificent bequest, and two daugh- 
ters. He had been president of the board of trade and 
largely active in business circles. Suddenly, without 
apparent cause, he became insane. When one sought to 
snatch him from the railing of the bridge, he cried, ‘*I am 
an angel; angels do not fall, they fly.” 

Mrs. Kimball, Mary, is most pleasantly situated, with 
all that earth can give, and more blessed in her children— 
three of them married well and settled near—and in her 
grandchildren, the youngest daughter, Belle, still in the 
home nest, as is Lucia Anne, her youngest sister. 


THE MAYHEW PIKE. 
BY FRED LEWIS PATTEE. 


Roll back the years a century 
And ride with me the Mayhew pike, 
For far and near no road its like; 
Through pathless woods for miles and miles, 
Through tangled swamps and deep defiles 
It ran, a pulsing artery, 
Between the forest and the sea. 


And day by day what life and sound 
Went surging o’er the Mayhew road, 
With prancing four and merry load ; 
With shout and din and crack of whip 
The stage-coach made its weekly trip, 
And passed the ox-teams, homeward bound, 
And peddler on his busy round. 


And o’er it rolled the heavy drays 
That all the week from Boston town 
Had slowly toiled, well laden down 
With varied load that far had come, 
Of salt and fish, molasses, ruam,— 
The few chief things he could not raise,— 
The sire of old New England days. 
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And here and there the tavern stand 
Threw wide to all its ample door ; 
At night a mighty fire would roar 
Within its ponderous chimney-side ; 
The jolly host, known far and wide, 

Dispensed the cheer with liberal hand, 

With merry tales convulsed the band. 


Not late the hours—to bed at nine, 
The stage-coach comes with early morn, 
Announced by shout and whip and horn ; 
With flourish grand and dust and roar 
At highest speed it gains the door. 

The urchin looks ‘in awe supine, 

And vows to be a ‘* whip” sometime. 


Alas, how frail all man uprears! 
Who travels now the Mayhew pike? 
For miles and miles no hoof-beats strike 
From year to year its aged bed ; 
Its patrons all are with the dead, 

Save one or two, who tell, with tears, 

The glory of the early years. 


Forgotten is the tavern stand, 
And dead the landlord many a year ; 
Departed all the merry cheer. 
The rattling stage and loaded drays 
Have perished with the olden days; 
The progress of an age more grand 
Has swept them by with ruthless hand. 


Yet oft where yonder wood appears 
I stumble on this beaten way, 
Grown o’er with grass and lichens gray, 
With forests to the left and right 
That hide the old turnpike from sight, 
And sit sometimes, and half in tears 
I muse upon the changing years. 
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SEABROOK SKETCHES.—No. II. 
BY CLARKSON DEARBORN. 


The first settlement was made in Seabrook about 1650, 
by Thomas Philbrick, Jr., who received a grant of land, 
and this estate has remained in the possession of the Phil- 
brick family by inheritance, for eight generations, down to 
the present owner, George A. Philbrick. On this farm 
Captain Samuel Philbrick was born, July 13,1734. He 
removed to Weare in 1770, and was a prominent and hon- 
ored citizen ‘of that town. He was captain in the Ninth 
militia regimient of New Hampshire, also a member of the 
Committee of Safety. His first commission, given in 1775, 
was signed by Matthew Thornton, president of the colony 
of New Hampshire. He died December 28, 1806. His 
youngest son, Hon. Joseph Philbrick, was associate judge 
of the court of sessions for the county of Hillsborough for 
several years. The ancient farmhouse now standing on the 
farm was built in 1783 by Joseph Philbrick, a minister of the 
Society of Friends. Two majestic elms, over one hundred 
years old, stand in front of this old mansion, while others of 
later growth on either side of the street throw their cool 
shade to the weary traveller, making Seabrook village one 
of the most picturesque and attractive between Newbury- 
port and Portsmouth. 

A company of French soldiers who fought in the Revo- 
lution were entertained here, and camped in the old Friends’ 
meeting-house over night while on their way to Ports- 
mouth to embark for France. Here Elias Hicks, the noted 
Unitarian Quaker minister, held appointed meetings in 
1816, and Benjamin Lundy of Baltimore, Md., was a guest 
of Joseph Philbrick when on his way to and from Port- 
land, Me. He was one of the first anti-slavery agitators, 
and editor of a paper called ‘The Genius of Universal 
Emancipation.” He was born in New Jersey in 1789, and 
died 1839. Lorenzo Dow, the famous itinerant preacher, 
was also a guest at this house while preaching in Seabrook. 
He was born Oct. 16, 1777, at Coventry, Tolland county, 
Conn. During a thirty-three years’ ministry he travelled 
over 200,000 miles. He died in Georgetown, District of 
Columbia, Feb. 2, 1834. 

Samuel Philbrick, born on the old farm in Seabrook in 
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1789, the eldest son of Joseph Philbrick, the much esteemed 
minister of the Society of Friends, was a man of marked 
ability and individuality of character. The Liberator, in 
speaking of him after his death, says,—‘‘ His marked char- 
acteristic was integrity.” He abhorred everything that bore 
the semblance of dissimulation, and appreciated at its true 
value an ingenuous, straightforward course of conduct, being 
himself a pattern of trustworthiness, and remarkable for his 
frankness and plainness of speech, without respect of per- 
sons, in all his dealings, but was of a modest and retiring 
disposition. He had rare business talent, consummate 
judgment in all financial matters, and the most perfect 
order and method.. He was a wise and sagacious counsel- 
lor. In whatever he did he endeavored to keep a con- 
science void of offence, to meet all his engagements and 
discharge all the duties of life in the spirit of exact recti- 
tude. He was treasurer of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society for nearly twenty years; a director of the Eastern 
Railroad and the Atlantic Bank, Boston. For many years 
he had a large amount of money in trust to his sole man- 
agement. He spent most of his early years on his father’s 
farm, but in 1810 commenced school-teaching, at which he 
was engaged some three years, after which he went into 
mercantile business, being first employed in Lynn, Mass., 
by Thomas Rich, a merchant in the skin, leather and shoe 
trade. In 1815 he commenced the commission leather 
business himself, and in 1822 he opened a store in Boston 
for the sale of leather and hides, where he was very suc- 
cessful, having accumulated a large property before the 
unparalleled revulsion which took place in mercantile 
affairs in 1837, causing every bank in the Union to stop 
payment for one or more years. He had taken warning 
from the extravagantly wild and extensive speculations 
which prevailed during 1836, and was fully prepared for 
the event, having closed up the greater part of his business 
and secured his property from liability of loss before the 
revulsion occurred. At the time of his death his property 
was estimated at more than half a million dollars. Com- 
mencing with very small means, never borrowing money 
of individuals, never endorsing for others nor receiving 
their endorsements, keeping his business always limited 
within his means of control, and never experiencing the 
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least embarrassment in meeting every engagement with 
punctuality, his business was therefore necessarily limited 
in extent, yet always made sure by cautious and discrim- 
inating judgment, and free from those perplexing reverses 
so frequent in mercantile pursuits. In 1830 he removed 
with his family to Brookline. Mass., purchased an estate 
there, delightfully situated, which continued to be his resi- 
dence for the remainder of his life; he died Sept. 19, 1859, 
leaving a widow, two sons and a daughter. The two sons 
were graduates of Harvard University. Edward S. Phil- 
brick, the eldest son, who died four years ago, was an emi- 
nent civil engineer. The daughter married Lieut. Stephen 
Decatur, a nephew of Commodore Decatur, of historic fame. 
Samuel Philbrick early gave his countenance and sup- 
port to the anti-slavery movement, and was ever true to the 
principles he professed. He was a friend of Garrison, 
May, Phillips, Parker, Hopper, and all the early cham- 
pions of the great cause of human freedom. Many a fugi- 
tive found shelter under his roof. In 1837 the sisters, Sarah 
and Angelina Grimke, found a home in his house, and in 
his pariors gave their first addresses on the subject of slav- 
ery to an audience of Brookline ladies. They did not 
know, while speaking, that the poet John G. Whittier sat 
in an adjoining room, listening intently to every word they 
uttered. They had many stormy experiences, and both 
perilled their lives for the sake of principle. It is not easy 
to believe that the friend who harbored them in Brookline 
was annoyed and threatened, and his family ostracised, 
simply because he insisted on taking a colored domestic 
into church with him, and allowing her a seat in his own 
pew 

The old house, once so noticeable to the traveller on the 
road from Newburyport to Portsmouth, on account of its 
antique style, was built, in 1636, by order of the general 
court of Massachusetts, and was called the ‘* bound house.” 
Mr. Dummer and Mr. Spencer were chosen a committee to 
erect the house in Winnicumet, and it was accordingly built 
under their direction by Nicholas Eaton. It is supposed 
that it was intended as a mark of possession rather than of 
limit, in order to claim the jurisdiction over the salt marshes 
for the sake of the hay. There is no evidence that a settle- 
ment was made until two years afterwards. It was origi- 
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nally built of white oak timbers, hewed seventeen inches 
square, which were laid one upon the other, with clam- 
shell mortar between. This house was afterwards enlarged, 
boarded over and clapboarded, and came into the posses- 
sion of Jonathan Green, who was killed by the Indians near 
his barn. During the Indian wars it served as a garrison, 
and was more generally known as the old garrison-house 
of Seabrook. In 1703 Ebenezer Gove (son of Edward 
Gove) and his descendants owned it, and occupied it until 
near the time it was taken down, in 1879. The last owner 
and occupant of this ancient dwelling by the name of Gove 
was Nathan, more familiarly known by the people in the 
neighborhood as ‘* Uncle Nate,” noted for his quaint say- 
ings and mother wit, and his skill in hunting and fishing, 
and whose opinions on all matters pertaining to the craft 
were accepted as oracles not to be doubted. 

On the other side of the road, nearly opposite, formerly 
stood the house where the mother of Hon. Caleb Cushing, 
the celebrated jurist, was born, and here her parents always 
lived. Their name was Dow. This part of Hampton, 
now Seabrook, was attacked by the Indians, and several 
persons were killed, among them Nicholas Bond, near the 
mouth of the New Zealand road, so-called. Aug. 17, 1703, 
a party of thirty Indians killed fifty persons in Hampton; 
among the number, Widow Muzzey, a celebrated preacher 
of the Quakers, or Friends, was killed with a tomahawk 
near the ‘* slough,” socalled. A large earthen vessel 
which she was carrying home trom the pottery is now kept 
as a relic by one of the descendants of Edward Gove. 

In the last part of the seventeenth century, probably 
about 1690, a society of Friends was formed. In 1714 a 
meeting-house was built on land deeded by one of their 
members (Thomas Chase). He also gave the burial-lot 
around it and the lot on the north side of the Friends’ lot, 
and there he was buried. A gravestone marks the spot. 
He was born in 1643, and died Oct. 23,1714. His parents 
were Thomas and Elizabeth (Philbrick) Chase. She was 
born in England in 1626, and in 1630 came with her father, 
Thomas Philbrick, and family to New England, in com- 
pany with Sir Richard Saltonstall and others, landing at 
Salem, Mass.; they soon went to Watertown, but prefer- 
ring to be near the seashore, in 1645 they removed to Hamp- 
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ton. His son, John, had previously moved to Hampton, in 
1639, in season to secure the first grants of land. In 1657, 
this John, with wife and daughter, were drowned, sailing in 
a vessel from Hampton river, bound for Boston. This 
event is the origin of Whittier’s poem, ‘‘ The Wreck of the 
Rivermouth.” 
“Once in the old colonial days, 
Two hundred years ago and more, 
A boat sailed down through the winding ways 
Of Hampton river to that low shore, 
Full of a goodly company 
Sailing out on the summer Sea, 
Veering to catch the land breeze light, 
With the Boar to the left and Rocks to right.” 
Elizabeth (Philbrick) Chase’s last husband was Judge 
Henry Robie, one of the judges under Cranfield’s adminis- 
tration. Elizabeth’s sister, Martha, married John Cass, who 


was an ancestor of Gen. Lewis Cass, six years minister to 


France, governor of Michigan, United States senator, and 
secretary of state in President Buchanan’s cabinet. 

The society of Friends in Seabrook was quite numerous, 
and the monthly and quarterly meetings were occasions of 
great interest. These meetings were frequently attended 
by many noted preachers. Here John G. Whittier came 
with his parents. Among the settled ministers were Joseph 
Philbrick and Mrs. Comfort Collins, who lived to the 
great age of 105 years, and died in 1818. The last two 
ministers were Edward Gove, a descendant of Edward 
Gove of Tower fame, and his wife Elizabeth. ‘Quaker 
Edward,” as he was called, and his wife were preachers of 
great power and strength to the society; but after their 
death the meetings were discontinued, and the old meeting- 
house, removed to another part of the town, was used for 
other purposes. He began to preach about 1830, and died 
at Seabrook, Sept. 3, 1877, aged 84 years, 11 months, 18 
days. He was ason of Stephen and Hulda (Bassett) Gove, 
who were of Lynn, Mass. His wife, Elizabeth (Morrill) 
Gove, of North Berwick, Me., died at Seabrook, April 28, 
1873, aged 76 years, 1m months. She was a talented 
speaker and a lovely woman. Whittier writes of her ten- 
derly, in ‘* The Friend’s Burial” : 

“ My thoughts are all in yonder town, 
Where, wept by many tears, 


To-day my mother’s friend lays down 
The burden of her years. 
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“No sound should break the quietude 
Alike of earth and sky; 
O wandering wind in Seabrook wood, 
Breathe but a half-heard sigh !’’ 

This wood mentioned by Whittier is a beautiful forest, 
with romantic paths here and there, for many years a 
famous resort of merry May parties to gather the beautiful 
trailing arbutus and enjoy the refreshing odor of the pines. 
To the young Nimrod it is a paradise, abounding in game, 
and its brooks are the haunts of the young disciples of 
Walton. Here by a small stream many years ago was 
built a saw-mill; but for the lack of sufficient power it 
failed to be a success, and the old mill went to decay, and 
left a name to the woods which is historic, the name of 
* Folly Mill.” 

The old Presbyterian meeting-house in Seabrook was 
built in 1763. It was two stories high, with gallery around 
three sides of it, and the old-fashioned square pews, lofty 
pulpit, and over-hanging sounding-board. It stood broad- 
side to the road; the belfry was built on the south end of 
the main building, and the spire was surmounted with the 
ancient weathercock. Rev. Samuel Pearley was the first min- 
ister,and was called ** Parson Pearley.” He resided in the 
ancient house which was built, in 1705, by Nathaniel Weare 
(the father of Meshech Weare) for his son Daniel, and is 
the oldest house now standing in Seabrook. It is known 
as the old Boyd house, the last owner by that name being 
David F. Boyd. 

On February 6, 1799, Rev. Elias Hull was installed the 
second pastor. Rev. Caleb Prentiss preached the sermon 
from Isaiah xLur: 1. Not an original member of the church 
was then living. The singers were all dressed in white, 
and although it was a very cold day in winter the house 
was not heated, as was the custom in thosedays. Mr. Hull 
was a Congregationalist, and preached until April 6, 1817. 
He died February 28, 1822. In 1828 Rev. Mr. Ropes, a 
Baptist, was installed. He resigned April 3, 1830. Rev. 
Oliver Barren preached from April 1, 1832, to May, 1833. 
From that time the house, mostly vacated as a place of wor- 
ship, was suffered to go to decay. The birds built their 
nests in its belfry, and, what was a curious circumstance, a 
small cherry tree sprang up and grew for several years in 
the gutter of the eaves. The clapboards, worn and weather- 
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beaten, hung loosely to its ancient walls. It stood, a relic 
of better days, until 1858, when it was turned around and 
remodelled for a town house below and a Baptist church 
above. With its new spire and white coat of paint it would 
not be recognized as the old meeting-house of Seabrook. 

The two physicians who practiced the greatest length of 
time were named Dearborn. Dr. Edward Dearborn was 
born in Chester, July 16, 1776, and settled in Seabrook 
about 1800, where he practiced over fifty years. He was a 
public-spirited man, and very much interested in Seabrook 
village, where he had built his residence, a large, square 
house, three stories high, in the old colonial style, which are 
so numerous in the old seaport towns of Portsmouth, New- 
buryport and Salem. He also induced his neighbors on 
the street to build in the same way, and assisted some who 
did not care to pay the extra expense. He donated the 
organ and bell to the Congregational church, which stood 
on the boundary-line between Hampton Falls and Sea- 
brook, and at his death, which occurred March 1, 1851, the 
sum of four thousand dollars to the society. He also gave 
fifteen thousand dollars to found the academy now known 
as Dearborn Academy. His wife, Phebe (Knight) Dear- 
born, daughter of Enoch and Anna (Eastman) Knight, 
descended on her mother’s side from Hannah Dustin of 
Indian fame, was born in Atkinson, August 21,1777. She 
died in Seabrook, March 16, 1852. 

Dr. Edward Dearborn had two brothers, who were physi- 
cians. Cyrus, who settled in East Salisbury, Mass., had a 
successful practice of over fifty years, and died in 1872; 
Ebenezer, who settled in Nashua in 1816, and practiced 
forty years. He was a councillor, and president of the 
New Hampshire Medical Society. His nephew, Jonathan 
Dearborn, M. D., studied medicine with him, practiced in 
Seabrook more than forty years, and died December 12, 
1877. He was a skillful physician and surgeon, and sus- 
tained the reputation of the Dearborns as a race of doctors. 

On a road called the ‘* Walton road” once stood an 
ancient house, recently destroyed by fire, formerly the 
home of Lieut. Ephraim Eaton, a Revolutionary soldier, 
where was born his granddaughter, who, after the death of 
her father, Ephraim Eaton, Jr., removed with her mother 
to Newburyport, Mass., and there became recognized as a 
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singer of rare talent in the choirs of the churches in that 
city. She married Rev. Henry Eaton, a Universalist cler- 
gyman, and was the mother of Rev. Charles H. Eaton, 
the young and talented successor of Dr. Chapin. 

The first stage route in America was through Hampton, 
from Boston to Portsmouth. The stage was drawn by two 
horses, and could accommodate only three persons. No- 
vember 9, 1840, the Eastern Railroad began running trains 
through from Newburyport to Portsmouth, and now an 
electric road extends from Newburyport to the state line, 
and is knocking at the door of New Hampshire for admis- 
sion to pass over the same route where, more than a cen- 
tury ago, the old stage-coach rumbled slowly along, and 
will, it is hoped, by the grace of the great and general court, 
yet become a through line from Boston to the cities of the 
Pine Tree State. 

Sea ok now enjoys the possession of a beautiful library 
building, the generous gift of the late Augustus Brown of 
Salem, Mass., one of Seabrook’s sons. It was dedicated 
September 1, 1893. 


TO SILVER BROOK.* 
BY FREDERICK MYRON COLBY. 


How sparkling is your silver tide, 

O mountain brook, my home beside, 

As through the vale your waters pour 
In rippling song or cascade’s roar, 

Past meads fair-fringed with bosky green, 
Past many a sweet idyllic scene 

Fast mirrored in your limped blue. 
Bright waving grasses pearled with dew 
Bend o’er your brink with jaunty grace ; 
There the wild columbine hides its face. 
Where’er your dancing waters flow 

The mallows and the Mayflowers grow. 





* A romantic little trout stream which flows from the east side of the Minks 
and empties into Warner River at Riverbow Park bears the name of Silver Brook. 
Its length is about three miles, through a picturesque region of woods, meadow 
and pasture lands. Nearly a mile of this course is in full view of the early 
home of the writer. 
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Castalian fount was ne’er more sweet 
Than are your waters wild and fleet, 

And where they spring from Stewart’s hill, 
Joined on the way by brook and rill, 

One has to pass a league or more 

Before your gleaming race is o’er. 

The wooded Minks look calmly down 
Upon your course without a frown, 

And Kearsarge’s hoary peak 

Upon the north its vigils keep. 

The leaves of birch and maple dance 
Above your pools where sunbeams glance, 
While here ard there are hazel covers, 
Cosy retreats for youthful lovers ; 
Hemlocks and firs their shadows throw 
Out and beyond your curve and flow, 

And where you join the teeming river 
Supple willows bend and quiver. 

O mountain brook, no other stream 
Enchants me like your silver gleam, 

And as you haste past woods and ridges 
And babble under wooden bridges, 

Now dashing high o’er rocks your spray, 
Now lying still like a smooth highway, 
Broade ning ever from where you rise, 
Shimmering under the sunlit skies, 

I wonder if in any land 

There’s pl to match your dream-blessed strand. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE MEN IN MICHIGAN. 
BY EMMA L., MILLS. 


New England characteristics have been indelibly stamped 
upon this s.ate; so much so, it may be said, that ‘Michigan 
is a New England state in the arms of the great lakes. No 
other state has done more to impress these characteristics 
upon the Perinsular State than has New Hampshire through 
her noble sons who have left her hills and valleys and 
made their homes in ‘‘ Mitcha-Lagiegan,” the Chippewa 
tongue for ‘*the country of the great lakes,” Michigan. 
Almost every great industry has had its primal force given 
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it by a New Hampshire pioneer. Every profession has 
been ennobled and honored by men educated at Dartmouth 
College. The present school system and the great uni- 
versity in Ann Arbor were founded by that noble son of 
New Hampshire and great commoner of the United States, 
Lewis Cass. In the political arena no state has had its 
lines more distinctly laid down and so tightly drawn, the 
result of the long service in state and federal politics of 
Lewis Cass, a s’erling Democrat, and Zachariah Chandler, 
a staunch Republican, the former a son of old Exeter, and 
the latter a native of Bedford. Search the histories of the 
states, and no other case can be found where a New Eng- 
land state has had so much to do in moulding the character, 
the political economy, and the ethics of another as has 
New Hampshire that of the Wolverine State. 

A brief reference to some of the New Hampshire men 
who have made their homes in Michigan is sufficient to cor- 
roborate these statements. First and foremost among them is 
Lewis Cass, who was born in Exeter, Oct. 9, 1782, and went 
to Detroit in 1812. He was territorial governor in 1813- 
1817, in 1820, 1822, 1825, and 1828. He was a United 
States senator for many years, a cabinet officer, and United 
States minister abroad. In 1848 he was the Democratic 
candidate for president. He died June 17, 1866, at the age 
of 84 years. 

The next prominent son of New Hampshire in Michi- 
gan was Zachariah Chandler, who was born in Bedford, 
Dec. 1, 1813, and came to Detroit in 1833. He was a suc- 
cessful business man, and the leader of the Republican 
party, organized under the oaks in Jackson, for a long time 
both in the Peninsular State and the United States. He was 
a United States senator for many years, and Secretary of 
the Interior under President Hayes. He will be remem- 
bered as the prime leader in the 1876 presidential contest, 
which resulted in the inauguration of Rutherford B. Hayes 
as president in place of Samuel J. Tilden. 

Other New Hampshire men may be named briefly, as 
follows : 

John Ball was born in Hebron, Nov. 12, 1794, and was 
graduated from Dartmouth College in 1820. He was one 
of the pioneers in Grand Rapids. He followed the law as 
a profession, and dealt heavily in real estate. He held 
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many public offices, and was a life-long Democrat. Mr. 
Ball died at the advanced age of 90 years. 

Charles C. Comstock was born in Sullivan, March 5, 
1818, and went to Grand Rapids in 1855, engaging in 
lumbering and manufacturing. He was mayor of Grand 
Rapids in 1863, and member of congress in 1873. Mr. 
Comstock is one of the solid men of Grand Rapids, and 
has done much to make it the furniture city of the world. 

John S. Barry was born in Amherst, Jan. 29, 1802. He 
adopted the law as a profession, and went to White Pigeon 
in 1831. He was governor of the state in 1843, 1845 and 
1850, and was the only man ever holding the office three 
terms. He died, in Constantine, Jan. 14, 1870. 

Jay R. Monroe was born in Surry, April 11, 1806, and 
was graduated from Dartmouth College in 1826. He went 
to Michigan in 1836, and built the first house in South 
Haven. He was a lawyer, and judge under the territorial 
government. He was one of the organizers of the State 
Board of Agriculture. 

Charles Dickey was born in Londonderry, April 3, 1813, 
and went to Marshall, Mich., in 1836. He has been a 
state senator and judge of probate. 

Rev. Luman Foote was born in Hanover, February 18, 
1794, and was graduated from the University of Vermont 
in 1818. He followed the law, and removed to Charlotte 
in.1840. Inthe latter part of his life he lived in Kala- 
maZoo. 

Franklin Moore was born in Manchester, in February, 
1802. He was a member of the New Hampshire legisla- 
ture in 1826. In 1832 he went to Detroit. No man has 
stamped his individuality more indelibly upon many lines 
of business in the Wolverine State than has Mr. Moore. 

Sullivan M. Cutcheon was born in Pembroke, Oct. 4, 
1833. He was graduated from Dartmouth in 1856. After 


graduation he went to Ypsilanti and engaged in teaching. 


He has been speaker of the Michigan house of representa- 
tives, comptroller of the United States treasury, and was 
United States district attorney under President Hayes. 
Byron M. Cutcheon, a brother of the above, born in 
Pembroke, May 11, 1836, removed to Michigan in early 
life,and graduated from the University at Ann Arbor in 
1861. He served one year as principal of the high school 
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at Ypsilanti, enlisted in the Union army, rose to the rank 
of brevet brigadier-general, graduated from the Ann Arbor 
law school in 1866, was a presidential elector in 1868, was 
elected to the forty-eighth and several subsequent con- 
gresses, and was a regent of the University from 1875 to 
1883. He is now located in practice at Manistee. 

William T. Powers is a native of Bristol, having been 
born in that place July 8, 1820. He located in Grand 
Rapids in 1847. Mr. Powers has done much to develop 
manufacturing in Grand Rapids. He is a large owner of 
real estate, and proprietor of Powers’ opera house. 

W. H. Woodworth was born in Dorchester, Jan. 14, 
1828, and became a bobbin-boy in the Stark mills in Man- 
chester. In 1853 he removed to Lyons, Ionia county, 
Mich. He has held the office of judge of probate for Ionia 
county. 

David E. Deming was born in Cornish, June 14, 1796. 
He emigrated to Plainwell in 1833, and practiced medicine 
successfully many years. 

Morris J. Cross was born in Grantham, July 24, 1831. 
He came to Grand Haven in 1869. He is a prominent 
lawyer in Ottawa county. 

Rev. Samuel Graves, D. D., first saw the light in Ac- 
worth, March 25, 1820. He settled in Grand Rapids in 
1848. He was prominent in the state as a pulpit orator. 

Abel Page was born in Rindge, June 30, 1785, and went 
to Grand Rapids in 1836. He was a heavy dealer in real 
estate. 

Milton Frost was born in Cheshire, April 30, 1823. He 
went to Detroit in 1855, where he engaged in manufac- 
turing. 

Uriah Smith, born in Milton, May 2, 1832, went to Bat- 
tle Creek in 1855. He has written many works, and is a 
leader in the Seventh Day Baptist denomination. 

Daniel C. Powers was born in Croydon, Jan. 30, 1822. 
He settled in Coldwater in 1855, where he followed medi- 
cine successfully. 

Warren Chapman was born in Newmarket, July 24, 1812. 
He went to St. Joseph in 1843. He became a state sena- 
tor, and was otherwise prominent in public life. 

Dr. Freeman McClintock was born in Hillsborough, 
Oct. 28, 1811. He practiced medicine in Royalton, where 
he located in 1833. 
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Schuyler Hodges is a native of New Hampton, where he 
was born Sept. 1, 1798. He settled in Pontiac in 1820, 
and was for many years sheriff of Oakland county. 

Henry R. Chamberlin was born in Pembroke, March 17, 
1824, and went to Three Oaks in 1843. He has beena 
member of the Prison Board of Pardons. At present he is 
warden of the state prison, in Jackson. 

John C. Clarke was born in Chester, March 3, 1822. 
He went to St. Clair in 1857, and engaged in lumbering. 
He has been president of the bank in St. Clair. 

Oliver L. Spaulding was born in Jaffrey, August 2, 1833, 
and emigrated to St. Johns in 1856. He was a brigadier- 
general of Michigan troops in the late war. 

James F. Joy is a native of Durham, born Dec. 20, 1810. 
He was graduated from Dartmouth in 1836, and at once 
went to Detroit. He made railroads a life work, and has 
been interested in pushing many lines through Michigan. 

Prof. Joseph Estabrook was born in Bath, in 1820. In 
1840 he removed to Tecumseh, and engaged in teaching. 
He has been a professor in the State Normal School, at 
Ypsilanti, and state superintendent of public instruction. 

Alfred Russell was born in Plymouth, March 18, 1830. 
He was graduated from Dartmouth in 1850. In 1852 he 
went to Detroit, and entered upon the practice of the law. 
He is one of the leading members of the Michigan bar 
to-day. 

Daniel Pitman was born in Lyndeborough, Jan 8, 1824, 
was graduated from Dartmouth in 1851, and went to Kala- 
mazoo in 1854. He has been a teacher in the State Nor- 
mal School at Ypsilanti. 

Rev. John D. Pierce was born in Chesterfield, Jan. 18, 
1797. He was graduated from Brown University in 1822, 
and went to Marshall in 1831. He preached in Ypsilanti 
a number of years. 

Rev. Morgan J. Smith was born in Great Falls, April 
26, 1833, and came to Grand Rapids in 1857, as pastor of 
the Park Congregational Church, which place he filled until 
1863. He died in Dansville, N. Y., October 1, 1883. 

J. Webster Childs is a native of Hennfker, where he was 
born June 16, 1826. In 1848 he went to Augusta, where 
he has become a prosperous farmer. 

Joseph Dillon is a native of Wilton, and was appointed 
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chief of the registry department, under Col. G. G. Briggs 
of the Grand Rapids post-office, in 1890, and still holds the 
position. He was state representative in 1887 and 1888. 

Mark Bailey of Kalamazoo is a native of Dunbarton. He 
is one of the prosperous merchants of the Celery City. 

Charles W. Moore of Detroit was born in Canterbury, in 
1845, and came to the City of the Straits, in 1880, as the 
Michigan manager of the New York Life Insurance Co. 
Since he took charge of the business he has raised it from 
the sixth to the first place in point of premium income. 
He was elected from the first representative district in 
Wayne county, on the Republican ticket, to the legislature 
of 1893-1894. He is a member of the Michigan Club, and 
a thirty-third degree Mason. 

Samuel P. Jackson was born in Londonderry, in 1817. 
His father moved to Manchester in 1819, where, in 1845, 
he commenced mercantile life, from which he retired in 
1874. He served on the school board in that city, and was 
twice elected to the legislature of his native state, and to the 
constitutional convention in 1876. In 1883 he removed to 
Monroe, Mich., and with his sons engaged in the manu- 
facture of paper, and has contributed largely to the success 
of the Monroe Manufacturing Co. He was elected to the 
house of 1889-90 on the Democratic ticket, and re-elected 
to that of 1891-92. 

The city of Jackson may be said to contain a New Hamp- 
shire colony, for there reside in that city twenty-three 
families who emigrated from various sections of the Granite 
State, or are descendants from New Hampshire pioneers. 
Among the more prominent may be named the following: 
George A. W. Dodge, member of the firm of Warner & 
Dodge, hardware dealers. He came from Concord many 
years ago, where his brother, Howard A. Dodge, is a 
member of the firm of Humphrey & Dodge, in the capital 
city. Hon. Josiah C. Richardson, ex-member of the Board 
of Public Works, is a native of Keene, and came to Jack- 
son twenty years ago. He is the senior member of the 
firm of Richardson & Knight, wholesale dealers in millin- 
ery. A. E. Ball came from Concord in 1868, and for many 
years was with J. R. Hill & Co. He conducted a carriage- 
trimming establishment until 1890, when he was appointed 
toa state prison position under Governor Winans. A. G. 
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Walker, of the firm of Waldron & Walker, grain dealers, is 
a native of Pittsfield, and for some years was connected 
with the Peop/e, a newspaper in Concord. The two latter 
are uncompromising Democrats. 

A movement is on foot to organize a New Hampshire 
society in the Central City, the prime mover being Mr. 
Richardson, who holds that New Hampshire is pretty well 
up to the promised land. His able lieutenants are Messrs. 
Ball, Dodge, and Walker. 


IN MEMORIAM—LOIS CORBIN DUNTON.* 


My old-time friend, 
In thine accustomed place I meet thee now 
No more. No more thy cheerful voice, bright smile, 
And hearty hand-clasp greet me at the door, 
And bid me welcome as in days gone by. 
Thine earthly home, where wholesome joy once dwelt, 
And cast the influence of its spirit sweet 
On all who came within, with sorrow’s pall 
Is darkened now, and in the gloom sits he 
Who knew thee best on earth and loved thee most; 
While all thy friends are saddened by the thought 
That never more ’mid scenes of time and sense 
Thy presence and its cheer shall they enjoy. 


But sorrow’s cloud, however dark and drear, 
Like other clouds its silver lining hath 

And rifts of gold; and from the other shore 
There comes, perchance, a radiant gleam of light; 
Which, shining through the rift, dispels the gloom, 
Brings hope and courage to the saddened heart, 
And cheers thy dear ones on their earthly way ; 
For it proclaims thy life and love beyond, 

And promise gives that when earth’s life is o’er 
They shall resume companionship with thee 

In that fair land where death is never known, 
Where sorrow’s tear bedims no more the eye, 
And love eternal reigns in every heart. 


H. H. M. 


* Lois, daughter of Hon. Austin Corbin, Sr., and wife of William Dunton, 
born in Newport, Dec. 21, 1819, died in that town, July 7, 1893. She was a true 
woman in all that the term implies. “None knew her but to love her; none 
named her but to praise.”’ 











MUSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY H. G. BLAISDELL. 





DUTY OF MUSIC TEACHERS. 


We would suggest that the teachers of music in our pub- 
lic schools come together in convention at least once a year 
and compare notes and relate their experiences, making 
suggestions for their own improvement as well as the 
enlightenment of the school boards, while at the same time 
giving the public some idea of their work and the good 
resulting therefrom. All professions have their quarterly 
or annual meetings for the purpose of improvement and the 
general advantage. If we have men or women of no ideas 
engaged to instruct the young in the art of music in our 
state, it is time they were exposed, and given a leave of 
absence. If, on the contrary, they have ideas, such ideas 
are none too good for the public, or that portion of the 
public who are interested in musical matters. The field of 
music is vast, and none of us can claim to have hardly 
explored its borders. I dare assert that fully one half of 
the teaching done within our state lines is purely a matter 
of bluff. The teacher, under these circumstances, is enti- 
tled to about as much consideration, in the sense of accom- 
plishment, as is the woman who, during the annual spring 
cleaning, applies the paint to her garden furniture, in com- 
parison with the landscape painter. Teachers throughout 
the state have been invited to attend the meeting at the 
Weirs, and have been given liberty to impart their knowl- 
edge to others, to ask questions, or to listen in silence. 
Neither the above inducements nor their love for the art 
have as yet enlisted the sympathy of any great number. 
If matters are not managed to suit them, why not communi- 
cate with the president, or attend the meetings and pub- 
licly make their wants known? A slight intimation on the 
part of themselves or friends will elect them to office, and 
the position of musical director is open to any who long 
for its delights and comforts. Why non-committal? Why 
not come out as ‘‘for or against,” that themselves or others 
may profit by their conduct? Experience teaches us that 
advice or criticism like this is seldom heeded ; but one com- 
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fort is left us—it may anger, and that is proof of some kind 
of life and impressions. ‘‘It is the constant dropping that 
wears the stone.” 


THE PERRY PIANO-FORTE RECITAL. 


The piano-forte lecture-recital of Edward Baxter Perry, 
at Phenix hall, Concord, on the evening of October 25, 
was very poorly attended. This was a matter of surprise, 
as it is indeed a rare occasion when the music-lovers of 
Concord—and they are supposed to be numerous—have 
an opportunity of listening to so great an artist. Even the 
students of music, particularly of piano, gave evidence of a 
lack of interest by not accepting the tickets at a reduced 
rate to hear a great master of their choseninstrument. Few, 
very few teachers, attended. The honest, conscientious 
teachers were there, and a few of their pupils. The teach- 
ers without a method or purpose, except the money they 
may humbug from their victims, were absent; so were 
their pupils. Of Mr. Perry everything delightful can be 
truthfully written. An artist by nature, gifted by his Maker, 
a man whose very soul is fed upon the beauties of poetry 
and music; a man who, having been deprived of his sight, 
turned his wonderful powers to the study of the language 
of the tone spheres. To him every form, cadence, or com- 
bination has its language. The tone colors of the grand 
orchestra are as plain and vivid to his sight as the beauties 
of nature are to the landscape artist. To his audience he 
tells the story, with ease and simplicity, of the tenderest 
love or the fiercest struggles of the warrior. Then turning 
to his much loved instrument—yes, more than that, his 
companion—he lives the story over again, and out of the 
depths of dreamland he paints the picture too vivid to be 
misunderstood, too beautiful to be forgotten. We are a 
musical people, but only tunefully so. 








NOTES. 

The Schubert Club of Laconia began its season’s rehear- 
sals on Monday evening, November 6, under the most 
favorable circumstances. The older singers have once more 
taken an interest, and the attendance at this first rehearsal 
was the most encouraging for several years. The music 
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to be studied for their first performance will be ‘The Water 
Lilies,” by Ed. Sachs; ‘“‘The Water Nymphs,” for female 
voices, by Rubenstein; a lullaby, “Good Night, Sweet 
Child,” by Dregart; a four-part song, by Arthur Sullivan, 
‘*Joy to the Victors,” and two four-part songs, by Men- 
delssohn. H. G. Blaisdell of Concord is the director this 
season, and Miss Jennie Lougee, pianist. 


Prof. John Jackman, who died in his native town of Bos- 
cawen, November 16, at the age of seventy years, was a 
noted music teacher for over forty years, living most of that 
time in Concord. He was one of the most widely known 
vocal and instrumental teachers in New England, and was 
at one time teacher of music in the Concord public schools. 
He was associated with Messrs. Morey and Davis in the 
management of the N. H. Musical Conventions for many 
years. He was also active in the management of church 
choirs in Concord. pans 
The Lancaster Musical Association holds its second 
annual festival December 4-8. H. G. Blaisdell is engaged 
as conductor, with Mrs. Shepard as _ pianist. 
Miss Ada M. Aspinwall of Concord was the accompan- 
ist for the musical festival at Potsdam, N. Y., Nov. 20-24. 


The Pease brothers of Laconia, cornetists, are justly win- 
ning many compliments for their excellent performances 
as soloists and in duet work. 





Martha Dana Shepard, the eminent pianiste and accom- 
panist, of Boston, and a much loved daughter of New 
Hampshire, has been visiting at her old home in Ashland. 


The Episcopal church at Manchester is to have a boy 
choir. 

Keene promises a musical festival during the coming 
winter. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY. 





CAPTAIN DANIEL MARCY. 


Captain Daniel Marcy, born in Portsmouth November 
7, 1809, died in that city November 3, 1893. 

After attending the schools of his native city until four- 
teen years of age, Captain \i. cy, impelled by a strong 
love for the sea, shipped for a .yage, which proved to him 
a most interesting and exciting one, and confirmed his 
inclination for a seafaring life. Three years later he was 
engaged as an able-bodied seaman on the ship Liverpool, 
going to New Orleans for cotton, thence to Liverpool, and 
home to Portsmouth with a cargo of coal. In less than 
three years later he was mate of a fine vessel, and in 1831 
became a master. He followed the sea successfully for 
more than a score of years, and later engaged extensively 
in ship-building in Portsmouth. , 

Politically, Captain Marcy was a strong Democrat, and 
was elected by his party to various positions of honor and 
responsibility. He was three years an alderman and two 
years an assessor in Portsmouth, represented his ward four 
times in the state legislature, was twice a member of the 
state senate, and a representative from the First New 
Hampshire district in the Federal congress from 1861 to 
1863, rendering great assistance to Union soldiers in Wash- 
ington during that time. He was a delegate in the National 
Democratic Convention, in Charleston, in 1860, and the 
Democratic candidate for governor of New Hampshire in 
1876. He was a public-spirited citizen, and was connected 
with various banking and other corporate institutions in 
Portsmouth, and was ever noted for his great generosity 
and kindness of heart. He was twice married; first, to 
Henrietta, daughter of Franklin Priest of Portsmouth, by 
whom he had three children, Henry L. and Judah T. 
Marcy, now retired ship-masters, and Henrietta, wife of 
Captain Shirley B. Cunningham, who died some months 
since. After his first wife’s death, in 1852, he married 
Katherine T., daughter of Captain Ebenezer Lord, who 
survives him, with one son, George, now engaged in busi- 
ness in Kansas. An extended biographical sketch of 
Captain Marcy appeared in the GRANITE MontTuty, Vol. 
I, No. 12. 
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HON. CHARLES H. BELL. 


Charles H. Bell, son of John Bell, born in Chester 
December 18, 1823, died in Exeter November 11, 1893. 

He graduated at Dartmouth College in the class of 1844, 
studied law, was admitted to the bar, and commenced prac- 
tice in Chester, but subsequently removed to Great Falls, 
where he was in partnership with Nathaniel Wells. In 
1854 he removed to Exeter, where he continued to reside 
through life, retiring from active practice about twenty-five 
years ago, and devoting his time to literature and history, 
with some attention to politics. He was ten years solicitor 
for Rockingham county, served in both branches of the 
state legislature, being also speaker of the house and presi- 
dent of the senate; was United States senator for a time by 
appointment of Governor Prescott ; was elected governor by 
the Republicans, in 1880, and was president of the last 
constitutional convention. In 1881 he received the degree 
of LL.D. from Dartmouth College. At the time of his 
death he had substantially completed a history of the bench 
and bar of New Hampshire. In 1847 Mr. Bell married 
Sarah A. Gilman of Exeter. She died in 1850, leaving 
two daughters. In 1887 Mr. Bell was married to Mary E., 
widow of Joseph T. Gilman, who survives him. 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM H. THOMPSON. 


William H. Thompson, born at Salmon Falls, N. H., 
February 9, 1824, died at Salem, Mass., November 20, 
1893. 

Captain Thompson engaged in manufacturing in Maine 
early in life, and at twenty-three years of age was superin- 
tendent of the Pepperell Mills, which position he held 
fourteen years. He was subsequently for a long time 
treasurer of the Kearsarge Mills at Portsmouth. After 
retiring he travelled extensively for some time, and finally 
settled in Salem, where he built an elegant residence, and 
lived in comparative seclusion, being noted for his eccen- 
tric habits. 















